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position. An immense thing. It is entirely Mr Disraeli's doing. Only three or four
days ago I heard of the offer and at once supported and encouraged him, when at
that moment it seemed doubtful, and then to-day all has been satisfactorily settled.

So far so good. Next year, however, the Khedive (or Viceroy) of Egypt
suspended payment on the Egyptian Public Debt. This had nothing to do with
the Suez Canal, but it brought loss to the foreign bondholders, chiefly French
and English. To protect their rights a Franco-British control was established
in the office of the Egyptian Public Debt. The British representative on the
Debt from 1878 to 1880 (when he left to. become financial member of the Council
of the Viceroy of India) was Major Evelyn Baring. In 1881 there was a mutiny
or revolt, raised by Colonel Arabi Pasha, in the Egyptian army, partly, at any
rate, in protest against foreign control in Egypt. In 1882 the trouble broke out
again. On nth June fifty Europeans were massacred in Alexandria. Admiral
Seymour bombarded the insurgent batteries and silenced them. Mr Gladstone's
Cabinet decided that a military force must be landed in Egypt to restore order.
It invited the French Government to co-operate. Gambetta would have agreed.
He had been stfongly in favour of Anglo-French co-operation in Egypt. This
statesman, however, was no longer in office. His successor, Freycinet, refused
to intervene in Egypt. A British expeditionary force of 13,000 men destroyed
Arabi's power at Tel-el-Kebir on I3th September 1882. The British troops
were then withdrawn from Egypt. Evelyn Baring returned from India to
Egypt as British agent and consul-general and entered upon a historic adminis-
trative career there of twenty-three years.

The Egyptian Government was insolvent and feeble, yet it still nominally
held the Sudan and had a number of garrisons in that country which was rapidly
falling into the hands of the native tribes led by the Moslem " prophet," the
Mahdi. The Egyptian Government, with the consent of the British Cabinet,
appointed General Gordon governor-general, of the Sudan with the duty
of arranging evacuation of the garrisons and other officials from the
province.

Gordon went .out to Egypt in January 1884 and made his way up the Nile
to Khartoum. In May 1884 the Mahdist forces were beginning to draw round
Khartoum, and Gordon was practically cut off. A British expeditionary force
was sent to relieve him, but not until four months had passed. Wolseley was not
sent out to Egypt until September. The advance- of the force began on 5th
October. The advance columns struggled into Khartoum on a8th January 1885,
but the town had fallen, and Gordon had been killed on 26th January.

When the Queen heard of this she noted in her journal (5th February 1885):

The Government is alone to blame, by refusing to send the expedition until .it is
too late.   Telegraphed en clair to Mr Gkdstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington,